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DO YOU STAY AWAKE AT NIGHT 
THINKING ABOUT YOUR 

' _ CAREER? ' ' ■ ' 



SO DO WE! 



TO GET A JUMP START 
(AND A GOOD NIGHT'S REST), VISIT THE 

MeGILL CAREER AND PLACEMENT SERVICE 

(CAPS) 

WE OFFER: 

• career advising • job postings 

• career resource library • corporate documentation 

• career development workshops 

... AND MUCH MUCH MORE! 

visit us at: 

Powell Bldg - 3637 Peel St., Rm. 308 (downtown) 

OR at Rowles House (Macdonald campus) 

OR type "CAPS" on the command line of infomcgill 



“The cure 
for Epilepsy 
is in your 
pocket.” 



EPILEPSY 

CANADA 

or Iho neatest Epilepsy Association 



1 800 860-5499 



THINK ABOUT YOUR FUTURE NOW! 

Working hard to cam your undergraduate degree? 

Why not add value to this achievement by completing a Graduate degree which will give you 
both superior Management skills and the qualifications to achieve a 
Professional Accounting designation. 

The Accounting profession needs people who have a strong foundation in non-business 
disciplines as well as the education and skills to become leaders in the profession 

and in the Business world. 

Our Program is designed specifically for students from non-business undergraduate degree 
programs but advanced standing is available to students with a business degree. 

You will gain valuable work experience through our integrated 
Co-op work terms. 

Our graduates have a 80%+ average pass rate on the last three year’s 
CA Uniform Final Examinations. 



CONTACT US NOW TO DISCUSS YOUR FUTURE! 



M ASTER 



OF MANAGEMENT & PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTING 



University of Toronto 



Faculty of Management 
Mississauga Campus 



905-828-3985 - mbaacctg@fmgmt.mgmt.utoronto. ca - www.mgmt.utoronto.ca 



A Mission to Hungary, Poland & Israel for 
Canadian University Students 



May 1-19, 1997 

Info: Ruthie 345-6449 or Lori 735-3541 

ISRAEL EXPERIENCE CENTRE, JEC/STUDENT FEDERATION 



“Mention ad when 
making appointment.” 



V2 OFF 

ON ALL SERVICES 



SALON STUDIQ M S” 

** 843-4611 

450 Sherbrooke West 
(Delta Hotel Lobby) 

Offer ends april 19/97. Discount on regular prices. 










Lost Highway 



By Jonah Brucker-Cohen 

When you go to see David Lynch’s Lost 
Highway, don’t expect to leave with a warm, 
glowing feeling. Lynch’s latest offering is a 
dense look into avant-garde filmmaking where 
minimalism overpowers creative impulses. Set 
in Southern California, the film explores the 
collapse of the American dream where per- 
fect marriages, secure neighborhoods, and 
friendly social communities are left to rot. 
Trading cohesive plot lines for horrific hallu- 
cination, Lynch focuses on distorting all sense 
of time, place, and linear reality. 

Lost Highway is based on a screenplay by 
Lynch and Barry Gifford (who wrote the Palme 
D’Or winning Wild at Heart). The film opens 
on the seemingly quiet and humble life of the 
Madisons (Bill Pullman and Patricia Arquette). 
Pullman plays Fred, a dedicated jazz saxo- 
phonist whose failing marriage seems second- 
ary to his command of blank stares and empty 
dialogue. Arquette’s role as his film noir, 
bombshell wife recalls the icy Phyllis 
Dietrichson (Barbara Stanwyck) in Billy Wild- 
er’s film adaptation of James M. Cain’s Dou- 
ble Indemnity. Glossy red hair, long silk night- 
gowns, and thick make-up add to her over- 
whelmingly melancholic demeanor. She is the 
definition of art crowd “blah” whose psycho- 
logical and emotional attachments to her hus- 
band leave little to be desired. As the couple 
soon realize they are being watched (a 
videotape of the interior and exterior of their 
home appears on the doorstep), they become 
frightened and alert the authorities. Like most 
Lynch films (Blue Velvet, Twin Peaks), the use 
of empty space becomes a primary tool to 
build tension and intrigue. Unfortunately, 



Travel into dementia with David Lynch 



Lost Highway embraces this technique so flu- 
ently that the film slows down to a snail’s pace. 
When the police are surveying the Madison's 
home they stop in the bedroom and ask: 
"So....Is this the bedroom?” A long pause and 
confused faces follow, and the audience won- 
ders, “So....Why are they called detectives?”. 

As the plot shifts into its alter ego (it actu- 
ally feels as if you are watching two films), a 
circuitous story line begins to unravel. Like 
most film noirs, a fiendish plot unfolds where 
Pullman is wrongly accused and sentenced 
to death for the murder of his wife. Balthazar 
Getty (who played Ralph in Lord of the Flies) 
stars as Pete Dayton, a young mechanic who 
mysteriously appears in Pullman’s jail cell 
overnight. What follows are coundess cam- 
eos including Richard Pryor as the owner of 
the garage where Pete works and Gary Busey 
as Pete’s ex-hippy father. 

Robert Loggia’s character, Mr. Eddy, is 



nothing more than a sick rich miser whose 
interest in pornography accentuates his ba- 
nal tendencies, Although Mr. Eddy is sensi- 
tive enough to take young Pete under his 
wing, he nevertheless thwarts his male aggres- 
sive side by almost blowing the head off a reck- 
less tailgater. When Pete meets Mr. Eddy’s girl, 
Alice ^kefield (also played by Arquette), a 
torrid love affair unfolds. Consequendy, the 
story begins to tighten on the lovers and their 
insistence that having enough money to travel 
somewhere 'exodc' will free them from harm. 

Tying the two plots together is Robert 
Blake's (Money Train) portrayal of the Mys- 
tery Man. Portrayed as a strange, demonic 
character, he surfaces at obscure moments in 
the film to accentuate each character's impos- 
ing psychological stress. At one point in the 
film he insists to Pullman that he can exist in 
two places at once. He hands a cellular phone 
to Pullman, tells him he is at his house, and 



says “Go ahead, call me”. To simulate dme’s 
inevitable stop, an exploded cabin plays back- 
wards while its shredded wood walls recon- 
nect and reform. Much like the cabin, Pull- 
man is reconstructed and placed back in the 
film for its final scene. 

Once its all over, Lost Highway remains 
an ambivalent adventure with loose ends and 
unspoken details. Lynch’s constructions have 
become so devoid of emotional attachment 
that his characters retain litde audience em- 
pathy. With all of the gratuitous sex involved, 
the film seems to gamer the critical analysis 
of a porno flick. The subdedes, nuances, and 
oblique camera angles only add to the cliché 
of independent filmmaking. You cannot do 
this in Hollywood and Lynch wants us to 
know. He has created a work that eludes con- 
vention by adhering to ideals whose'aim is to 
shock. Consequendy, Lost Highway preaches 
anomaly in its purest, most artsy form. 
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by Lucy Atkinson 

The Museum of Fine Arts’ latest exhibit is 
a collection of photographs called Body in 
the Lens. 

Spanning 150 years of photography from 
1840 to 1990, Body in the Lens is an amazing 
collection of 200 photographs exploring the 
theme of the human body according to eight 
subjects: form, probes, idols, flesh, dreams, 
mirrors, others and politics. 

Explored are the developments of body- 
oriented photography as over the last 150 
years, from classical nude to scientific tool to 
contemporary art form. While Body in the 
Lens makes no attempt to present a system- 
atic or comprehensive overview of body-ori- 
ented photography, it still provides an impres- 
sive look at the historical development of the 
art form. 

Included in the exhibit are rarely seen 
works by noted photographers such as Man 
Ray, Edward Steichen, Diane Arbus, Imogen 
Cunningham and Bill Brandt as well as some 
Canadian photographers including Suzy Lake, 
Geneviè Cadieux, Jana Sterbak and Lynne 
Cohen. The collection takes an artful look at 
our collective obsession with the human form 
and the various meanings the body can take. 

The exhibit explores different meanings 
and conceptions of the human body. This is 
especially relevant in light of such recent ge- 
netic ‘advancements’ as Dolly the sheep, the 
discovery of the gene for fat and the ongoing 
Human Genome project. Ours is a society that 



is becoming increasingly atomized and di- 
vorced from the body while the body itself is 
being refigured and reconstructed. 

As the exhibit’s curator, William Ewing, 
explains, “evolution is being supplanted by 
technology." 

Through photographs like Antonin 
Kratochvil's “Florida Sideshow," a grotesque 
image of an obese man lying in bed while 
onlookers gawk through the bedroom win- 
dow, Matuschka’s “Beauty Out of Damage," a 
self-portrait taken after her mastectomy, and 
“The Filipino Freak of Seven or Eight Years 
Old Having an Extra Pair of Legs Protruding 
from the Pelvis” (anonymous) the exhibit chal- 
lenges Vffestern notions of what is considered 
to be the perfect and normal human form. 

The collection also includes many scien- 
tific and anthropological photographs that 
reflect our cultural obsession with the human 
form. 

At a time when race and issues of ethnic 
superiority were high on the scientific agenda, 
the photometric studies of John Lamprey 
(“Malayan Male”) and William and Daniel 
Downey (“Batwa Pygmy Family”) serve as 
chilling reminders of contemporary racial is- 
sues. 

Not only does the exhibit reflect our so- 
cial obsession with the aesthetics of the hu- 
man form, it also explores issues of meaning 
and significance at a time when the body has 
become politicized. 
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William Bell’s American Civil Wir photo- 
graphs, Tomatsu Shomei’s “Nagasaki," an im- 
age of a Hiroshima victim’s gruesome scar, 
and Dr. M. Aszal Ansary’s image of a human 
fetus resting in a human hand are all shock- 
ing as well as provocative. 

Aside from issues of the body, the exhibit 
looks also at the politics and aesthetics sur- 
rounding photography. The collection is 
worth seeing if only for the simple reason that 
because photography has never been unani- 
mously considered an art form, too many 
prints and negatives are lost or destroyed. This 
collection is impressive not only because of 
the number of old photographs included, but 
because it proves that photography is indeed 
an art form. 

Body in the Lens is showing at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts until June 1. 



erratum 

In Monday’s issue (Towards a new Shapiro, 
March 3), Don McGowan was identified as the 
only student on the committee to review Prin- 
cipal Shapiro’s contract with McGill. There 
are, in fact, two student representatives on 
the committee: one undergraduate (Don 
McGowan) and one post-graduate student 
(Hugh Potter). The Daily regrets the error. 
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QUEBEC 

HEALTH 



STUDENT 

ALLIANCE 



CENTRE DENTAIRE 

878 ST. LAURENT W. 
LONGUEUIL 

JUST OFF J. CARTIER BRIDGE. 

5 MIN FROM METRO 
3 BUS STOPS FROM METRO, 
BUS #73. FREE PARKING. 



DR. JACK SHERMAN dds 
ORAL SURGEON 
Prof. McGill Dentistry 
IMPACTED TEETH, 
IMPLANTS ETC. 

Surgery in office. No consult fee. 
Tel. 646-1591 

Members of “ASEQ NETWORK” 

DR. JEAN LOISELLE B.Sc. dds 
GENERAL DENTIST 
FULL SERVICE DENTISTRY 
Tel. 646-5544 
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Front Montreal 


Destination 
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Vancouver 


219 


349 


Victoria 


. 282 


420 


Calgary 


286 


396 



Edmonton 



Saskatoon 



Toronto 



Quebec City 


128 


Moncton 


189 


Fredericton 


164 


Halifax 


176 


| St-John’s (Nfld.) 189 





Faculty of Commerce and Administration 

MSc in Administration 
and PhD in Administration 
Proqrams 



If you arc seeking a specialized high level position in 
business or government, or a career in academia, consider 
the advanced training provided by our MSc and PhD in 
Administration Programs. 

Information Sessions 

Date: Tuesday, March 1 1, 1997 

Place: 1 550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
GM 403-2 

I ime: 5:30 p.m. MSc Presentation 
7:00 p.m. PhD Presentation 

For further information: 

Telephone: (514) 848-4149 Fax: (514) 848-4593 
E-mail: plidmsc@vax2.concordia.ca 

J 

f Concordia 

UNIVERSITY 

REAL EDUCATION FOR THE REAL WORLD 



Columbia in If 10 i$j U IS ifllw 

1950s - 1980s 

Exhibit examines a lost era of optimism 

by Mike Cullen 



McGill University 
Concordia University 
Downtown 
Université 
Berri-UQAM 



3480 McTuvish 

1455 DeMnisonneuvc IK 11-222 
2085 Union, L-8 
3200 Jean-Brillant, B-1270-1 
1613 St-Denis 



398-0647 

288-1130 

284-1368 

735-8794 

843-8511 



12 VOYAGES CAMPUS 



In a time before the Internet and 
video changed our perception of 
distant places with instant news and 
snappy soundbites and television 
was just coming into its own; post- 
cards defined our view of distant 
places in what seemed like a very 
real way. 

That optimistic “wish you were 
here” sentiment portrayed by Brit- 
ish Columbia postcards is still very 
evident in our perception of Cana- 
da’s west coast. Peter White’s exhibit 
“It Pays to Play" examines the emer- 
gence of this ideology and how it is 
represented, repeated and thus en- 
trenched into the Canadian con- 
sciousness through British 
Columbian post- 
cards of the 1950’s 
through 1980’s. 

As White points 
out, the 50’s post- 
war era was a time 
of unbridled opti- 
mism, when ideas 
about leisure and 
the good life took 
root. Most of us a=s * 
who are familiar 
with the laid-back 
attitude embraced 
by Vancouverites 
know exactly what 
that means. But this 
attitude is the sort 
of “cultural capital” 
that White writes It P«Tf 

about as having ap- . * 

peared in B.C. post- British 

cards even long af- 1 95 Os- ] 
ter the 50’s. 

While the post- 
cards featured in the exhibition are 
grounded in a white, middle-class 
ideology of unlimited potential they 
capture scenes that portray the ten- 
sions between the “values of the 
good life” and “the needs and proc- 
esses of heavy industry to support 
it,” as White writes. 

One such scene depicts smoke- 
stacks in the background puffing 
white clouds behind a burst of red 
and yellow flowers. “Industry and 
environment... Trail, British Colum- 
bia, Canada,” says the caption on 
the postcard. 

So innocently stated are those 
words that they seem written by a 
hand that didn’t see the conflict ap- 
parent to us in retrospect. 

Another boasts, “World’s largest 
smelter,” the postcard image show- 
ing off an industry that the region 



believed was worthy of praise. 

The leisure side of the exhibit 
boasts a similarly cheery outlook. 
One caption reads, “Vancouver’s 
‘English Bay’ beach - Canada’s 
Waikiki.” The land thus appears in 
proprietary sense; a playground and 
resource limited only by our own 
desires. 

It is the \iewof the “natural land- 
scape as a kind of personal prop- 
erty or, as one writer put it, ‘a well- 
loved pet,’’’ reads an excerpt from 
White’s book. 

The bulk of the exhibit contains 
scenes where the natural landscape 
is subjugated to human presence 
and reshapings. Even when a road 
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It Pays to Play 
British Columbia in Postcards 
1950s- 1980s 



is but a thin line across a mountain 
vista, there is the sense that the 
natural aspects are somehow sec- 
ondary. The fact that humans cre- 
ated a way to ‘get there’ is the true 
celebration. “Wish you were here,” 
indeed. The intended message is 
“you can be here too.” 

This power to stimulate the im- 
agination beyond what is on the 
postcard is another theme that 
White plays off of; that the reality 
depicted is made more real than the 
actual experience. This placebo ef- 
fect is startlingly strong due to the 
consistency of the image ideology. 
Image after image evokes potential; 
that the vistas should not be valued 
for what is there but rather what 
could or will be there in the future. 

Here, we can talk about the 
name for the exhibit, “It Pays to 



Play,” that comes from a commer- 
cial postcard made for a company 
that sold billiard tables. A fitting 
name considering that billiard is 
played according to manufactured 
rules on a surreally perfect green 
surface, just as B.C. is ordered by 
human hands and portrayed on 
glossy postcards • benign and wait- 
ing. 

Postcards are intended to give a 
picture of an instant in time and 
thus always impart a timeless qual- 
ity, but there is an overwhelming 
sense that history is not yet here. 
Log cabins and totem poles on 
street corners, pictures of Prospect 
point with its famous totem pole 
play with B.C.’s 
Jrt heritage without 

admitting its con- 
creteness and real- 
ity. They are cap- 
tured in a manner 
that precedes the 
coming of a shiny 
new history, a his- 
tory born out of 
the ideology of ex- 
ploitation and 
growth. 

Furthermore, 
the postcards have 
a highly touristic 
nature that speaks 
of a certain empti- 
ness. 

As White puts 
it, they “represent 
an attempt to dis- 
cover an authen- 
ticity that has been 
lost in the modern 
age, there is also the suggestion that 
tourism is inevitably disappointing 
or unfulfilling.” 

But this is the lot that B.C. has 
chosen and that the exhibit seems 
to expose. What threatens its still 
new baby-feel of optimism and po- 
tential is a simple changing of its ide- 
ologies. 

But those ideologies are just as 
ephemeral as a postcard or a billiard 
tabic surface; paper thin and vulner- 
able to any scratches. Like those of 
Peter White. 

It Pays to Play runs until March 
23 at Orboro, 4001 Bern, Wednes- 
day to Sunday, Noon-20h. Admis- 
sion is free. Peter White’s book, It 
Pays to Play: British Columbia in 
Postcards 1950's - 1980's is avail- 
able at the gallery for $28.95. 













! q Blue Moon, 
Something New 
j Come/ Along 
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( SCRAMBLES 
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j And turn/ oui to 
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j 3444 Pan Ave. Mil M 
* 9826113 



Boost your resume 
Earn college credit 
Work near Chicago 
Help others learn 
Have a great time 



SUMMER JOBS 
AT 

NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY 



This summer, Northwestern 
University is looking for college 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
to work as writing instructors, 
counselors, and activity coordinators 
in the College Preparation Program. 

If you welcome the challenge 
of guiding high school students 
through a summer of college learning 
and fun, call I -800-FINDS NU 
for an application or e-mail 
summer@nwu.edu. 



J.CREW 



WAREHOUSE SALE 

c , 

Fashions from the pages oi the J^Crew catalog discounted 40%-70% 

March 13-March 15, 9am-9pm 
March 16, 9am -5pm 



Miromar Factory Outlet Center 
40 Miromar Drive # 35 
Champlain, NY 1 2V 1 L ) 



Free Admission 
Open to the Public 



Wc accept VISA, MasterCard, American Express', J.Crcw 
cash and personal checks (with proper identification). 



Take 1-87 to Exit 42. Center lies just west of 
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From Yeghoyan to Myers 

|g Carter to ^ n wte™™ with the SSMU 

% »*_ presidential candidates 



by Zachary Schwartz 

Willi a voting scat on McGill’s Senate and a 
voice on McGill’s Board of Governors, the 
SSMU president can be a powerful voice for 
student interests. The Daily asked each can- 
didate about the president’s role in the power 
structure of die University, and how they think 
the president can effect change in the Univer- 
sity. 

Daily: What channels are there for the 
SSMU president to represent students’ views 
to the University? 

Tara Newell: An important role of the presi- 
dent is on Senate. We have 14 student seats 
there. What’s really important is having a 
strong voice there.... As president, it’s impor- 
tant to speak loudly and knowledgeably. 

Unfortunately, the Board of Governors 
[BoG] controls the finances, and finances 
means programs, it means tuition, it means 
diversity, it means accessibility — it means all 
the things that make an institution function. 
Not having a vote means the president needs 
to work with them [the executive committee 
of BoG], but let them know that the students 
have a different opinion and perspective. The 
president needs to make them see the stu- 
dents’ side of die issues, not just the finances. 

What really bothers students and die Stu- 
dents’ Society is we don’t sit on the financial 
audit subcommittee of the BoG, where diey 
make all the decisions on where the money 
goes. 

Derek Prohar: Senate, BoG (The Stu- 

dents’ Society] articulates the students’ views 
to the administration. Especially with these 



We can’t be screaming at [die administra- 
tion] and throwing rocks at their windows: 
that’s not going to get us very far anymore. . . 
. I think you need somebody who can com- 
municate on this level, who maybe knows a 
few people up there — who represents the 
students’ views [and] who is unwilling to com- 
promise them, but can go in and talk to these 
people on a one-on-one level instead of con- 
flicting with diem. 

Araya Solomon: Deans, vps, Shapiro, you 
voice your opinions right to them. As students, 
we’re coming here, paying our fees, basically 
we’re subsidizing the university. We have to 
have a say on the [Senate]. It's worked out so 
that students have a certain amount of say. 





»* 





canidate Tara Newell 

cuts [to education funding] you have to have 
student representatives on Senate and on the 
Board of Governors to articulate the students’ 
views. 

... A lot of people argue whether or not 
the marches, the protests, the strike from 
school accomplished anything. The govern- 
ments say, “The students are protesting not 
being able to go to school by going to school, 
that’s kind of stupid." 1 participated in the 
marches and the strikes. I believe in what they 
stood for. But a lot of bureaucrats can’t un- 
derstand that 



canidate Derek Prohar 



Student interests are the University’s interests, 
too. 

Daily: Because McGill's student body is so 
diverse, making sure that you can represent 
the needs of different groups is difficult. How 
will you make SSMU more inclusive? 

Tara Newell: It goes back to providing serv- 
ices open to all students, available to all stu- 
dents and used by all students. 

[We can] increase the voices of faculty as- 
sociations — arguably they are much more in 
touch widi their students. Faculty representa- 
tives [on SSMU council] are just liaisons be- 
tween the two bodies; they’re not necessar- 
ily working with and in touch with their stu- 
dents. [We should] include faculty associa- 
tions in decision-making. . . . [Vtb should] look 
at the structure of SSMU to make it more in- 
clusive. Francophone students are 20 percent 
of the student body, and their voices aren’t 
being heard. First year students — they are 
3,000 students not represented by anyone. 
[V(t could] make a formal caucus and give 
them a rep to council, just as Arts has a rep. 

Derek Prohar: . . . Bring SSMU back to the 
students. It’s sad when you go to the students 
and they don’t know what the hell SSMU is. 
It’s in the way SSMU gets out to people. . . Vtb 
need posted office hours, lunch with the presi- 
dents. 

There hasn’t been an audit into how SSMU 
can provide more services. W have this abil- 
ity to get in touch with such small groups of 
people — you get view’s articulated a lot bet- 
ter through the fucling-up process, through 



the grass roots process, and 1 see that as the 
role of SSMU. I see SSMU working in tandem 
with AUS, EUS, etc. 

Araya Solomon: Consider what the inter- 
ests are of the general population. I’m not 
disregarding the fact that there are groups, 
even small groups, that have great interests. . 
. As individuals and the student population 
we definitely should look at ourselves and 
realize that in discrimination you’re not help- 
ing anybody. The SSMU has a role in that they 
make the student population aware of situa- 
tions of discrimination, racism, sexism, etc. 

Daily: Should council be restructured so 
that it’s smaller, larger, the same size but 
based on different lines of representation, 
or not change at all? 



Tara Newell: It definitely needs to be 
reviewed. After this year we've seen that 

people have concerns about it It’s an 

issue that needs to be addressed. Perhaps 
we need a three year plan or a long term 
goal where we can actually review it and 
ask ourselves who’s not represented, who 
doesn’t know what SSMU is, how to best 
approach the situation from here. We need 
as much input as possible. Currently stu- 
dents are not part of the decision making 
process. 

I have the advantage of having been 
speaker of SSMU council. . . . I’ve see council 
at Western and Windsor, where they have like 
80 people, and its very efficient. I definitely 
think that SSMU has difficulty representing all 
students. 

Derek Prohar: Council. . . it’s not work- 
ing. Let’s look at alternatives. Council does 
have to restructure. Something has to be done 
with council. And students have to be better 
represented on council. Increased represen- 
tation. . . does not necessarily mean an ineffi- 
cient [council]. I’m not saying that’s the way 
to go here. I think we really have to study this 
and see the best way to increase student rep- 



resentation without making council more in- 
efficient. 

. . . If you have the agenda posted on the 
[the World Wide Web] or have them sitting in 
a box outside the SSMU office, the constitu- 
ents can go to their rep and say, “This is im- 
portant to me, this is what I think. ..." I think 
you can get a lot done before the council 
meeting. 

Coming from a hockey team, [I believe] 
the president’s like a captain. The captain sits 
down with every member of the team. You 
have a five minute meeting, you say, “This is 
what I want to get done." They [council mem- 
bers] may not agree with you. But at least 
you’re making that effort to talk to them, and 
know what they feel. You're not forcing your 
views down their throat. 

Araya Solomon: “I would like to see an 
external group look into that. There's a defi- 
nite need to look over the constitution, but 
it’s definitely not something you change over 
every year. I'd rather give it to a law student 
or an outside group to look over it to refine it 
and see how to get better representation of 
the student population. My theory is, you 
work with what you have, and you do what 
you can. There’s a definite need to look 
through it. 
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By now, there can be no 
doubt that the suburbs 
are the root of all evil. 
They spawn murderous 
wannabe television per- 
sonalities (To Die lôr) or 
just plain deadly strange- 
ness (David Lynch’s Blue 
Velvet). Anybody who has 
seen a John Waters film 
knows that the suburbs 
breed all manner of anti- 
social weirdness. 

Director Richard Linklater re- 
turns to explore this territory in his 
latest film, SubUrbia. He covered 
much of this material in his first two 
films, Slacker and Dazed and Con- 
fused, and it takes a while to figure 
out why he would want to go back 
to it. But the answer becomes evi- 
dent: Eric Bogosian’s screenplay. 

Bogosian creates one-inan plays 
for the stage (his last play to be 
adapted for film, Talk Radio, was di- 
rected by Oliver Stone). He has a 
great ear for dialogue, and his char- 
acters are fully developed, distinct 
human beings. Perhaps too distinct 
— at times, you have to wonder what 
keeps such wildly different people 
together as friends. But this is a mi- 
nor quibble. It's easy to see the at- 
traction of his work for a director, 
especially one who has already- 
shown an interest in his subject 
matter. 

SubUrbia concerns a group of 
twenty-something friends who hang 
out in the parking lot next to an all 
night convenience store (think 
Dazed and Confused or Kevin 
Smith’s Clerks). One of the group 
formed a rock band a year earlier 
which now has a record about to go 
gold. When he returns to the neigh- 
bourhood with his black stretch 
limo and publicist, the ensuing re- 
actions of some of his friends 
threaten to turn their simmering 
differences into open warfare. 

Whereas Linklater’s previous 
films were bright comedies that 
tended to gloss over his characters’ 
emotional problems, SubUrbia 
deals forcefully with their alienation 
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from the place in which they’ve 
grown up. The characters some- 
times veer close to caricatures (the 
riot grrl, the stoner), but the film 
peels away deeper layers, revealing 
the reality behind the caricatures. 

The acting in SubUrbia, which is 
uniformly excellent, captures the 
depths revealed in the screenplay. 
Giovanni Ribisi is strong as the tor- 
tured intellectual of the group. Amie 
Carey’s feminist performance artist 
constandy energizes the screen. And 
Steve Zahn’s comic relief, the clos- 
est the film comes to a caricature, 
provides a welcome respite from 
the intensity of the rest of the film. 

Beyond the dialogue and char- 
acter development, Bogosian 
blends serious drama with humour 
in a ray that reinforces, rather than 
undermines, both. This delicate mLx 
makes SubUrbia a film with con- 
stant surprises; not only does the 
moral centre of die film turn out to 
be an apparently minor character 
(the owner of the store where the 
kids hang out), but just when you 
think you know where the biggest 
tragedy is going to take place, 
Bogosian plays a masterful bait-and- 
s witch manoeuvre on you. 

Put two houses that look the 
same together on film, and you 
know you’re about to see a critique 
of the suburbs. As such films go, 
SubUrbia stands out by the intelli- 
gence of its screenplay and the 
strength of its ensemble acting. 
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Canadian Ethnic Studies 

in association with the McGill Institute for the Study of Canada 
presents 

Cultural Sensitivity and Professional Training: 

A Panel Discussion 

Room 201, 3463 Peel St., 2:00 - 4:00 pm 

March 11 (Tue.) 

If you are interested in further graduate and professional training, or employment in fields 
such as health, social services, education, law, law enforcement, business, management, 
human resources and personnel, you arc invited to attend this panel discussion. Learn how 
cultural sensitivity plays a role in professional training and practice. 

Moderator: 

Prof. Morton Wcinfcld 

Chair in Canadian Ethnic Studies, McGill University 

The Panel Members: 

Prof. S.K. Bandyopadhyny 

Faculty of Management, McGill University 

Ms. Headier Clarke 

Co-ordinator of Multiculturalism Program, Montreal Children 's Hospital 

Prof. Sliatma Van Praagli 
Faculty of Law, McGill University 

Prof. Bilkis Vissandjcc 

Faculty of Nursing, Université de Montréal éi Academie Co-director, Center of Excellence 
for Women 's Health, Consortium Université de Montréal 











Across the country and around the world, Conscious of how randomly poverty 
many believe the pen is mightier than the strikes, L'Itinéraire aims to present a more 
dime. . .and can produce a dime or two, as human image of poverty to the general pub- 
well. Whether putting them together or sell- lie. 

ing them on city streets, homeless and poor “Mainstream media can be very aggressive 

people arc finding viable solutions to towards the poor,” affirms Editor Serge 
panhandling by the creation of street news- Lareault. “These people had lives before they 

P a P crs ' became poor and we respect that.” Lareault 

Pauline Jenson has been selling Montreal's encourages people to develop social respon- 
sibility towards the arti- 
cles they write. 

Gina Mazerole, jour- 
nalist and vendor, appre- 
§ ciates that responsibility. 
“Writing allows me to 
present my own perspec- 
tive [on an issue] and to 
see other points of view, 
too,” she says. 

Undergoing detoxifi- 
cation, Mazerole feels 
working at the paper 
helps her treatment by 
giving her self-confi- 
dence. “1 would have 
never thought of myself in 
front of a computer,” she 
declares. “Now I feel like 
the owner of my work.” 

Common man- 
different 

HpHIB f methods 

Qabrielle Girard, multi-tasked L'itimeraire staff member S(reet ncws p apcrs are - 

monthly JoumaL'ltineraire for about four or appearing more and more in major industri- 

five months. “It gives me some income, which alized cities everywhere, unmasking the face 
is sometimes hard to come by,” she says shyly, of poverty in the so-called ‘developed’ world. 

Founded in 1992 by the Itinéraire commu- New York’s Street News was the world’s 
nity group, Montreal's only street peoples’ first street paper, founded in 1989. Next came 
newspaper is part of an elaborate initiative 
to reintegrate the homeless and other eco- 
nomically disadvantaged people back into 
society. Assuming more than two people 
read each copy, it boasts an estimated 50,000 
readers. 

Vendors receive 15 papers for $ 15 which 
they sell for two dollars each. Their photo is 
taken and they are ‘presented’ to readers in 
a short profile text that they often write 

themselves. v 

Similar selling systems exist for other 
street papers. Sometimes vendors receive 
their first copies of the paper free and the 

100% profit they make can buy additional pa- The Big Issue of London in 1991. Claiming 
pers to sell. They often receive a badge to for- an English circulation of over 250,000, it has 




Poor and 
homeless re- 
claim voice 
with street 
papers 



“street people need to be paid.” 

With the one-woman staff of Jodi Pallagi, 
The Voice in Ottawa manages to provide 
honorariums to frequent writers. The paper 
publishes opinion columns, news, comics and 
poetry written by and about street youth. 

“Selling isn’t for everyone," admits Pallagi. 
“Those who don’t sell can help put the paper 
together. They won’t make as much money 
but they still get involved and it’s a good ref- 
erence to have." 
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malize their employment. exploded all over the UK to the South West, 

VShles, Scotland and Ireland. Its newest off- 
Self-respect and responsibility spring started in Melbourne just last month. 
L’Itinéraire claims it goes further than many A. John Bird started The Big Issue with fi- 
street papers because poor people not only nancial help from Body Shop owners Anita 

sell the paper, they participate in the writing, and Gordon Roddick. According to Bird, al- 

administrating and publishing as a whole, though “[The Big Issue] allows homeless peo- 
Street people provide 60% of die articles. pie to voice their opinions,” the magazine is 
“We keep a friendly approach to people more of a charitable organization that “cam- 
who come in wanting to sell the paper," says paigns on behalf of homeless people and high- 
Gabrielle Girard, L’Itinéraire staff member. lights major social issues." About five of the 
Like many volunteers and paid staff at fourty-five pages are reserved exclusively to 



papers , w»**> 

JL JL Just as style and emphasis can vary between 

street newspapers, so can their political ori- 
entation. Despite objectives to empower the 
poor and marginalized, many papers claim to 
be apolitical. 

Editor of Edmonton’s Our Voice, Keith 
to run “like a business with marketing, plan- Wiley calls his paper non-political because 
ning and research." 

Spare Change plans to be a publication of , 

social change, explains McCarthy, increasing Gina Mazerole, journalist ai 
its focus on youth. “There is no future when responsibility. “Writing allc 

[a paper] is about the past,” believes perspective [on an issue] anc 

McCarthy. He wants the paper to be about 

“positive news, positive solutions and projects they do not cover elections or openly take 
that work." party platforms. “Buyers [of the paper] need 

At Edmonton's street paper, Our Voice, to hear the truth, so we need to be objective," 

Wendy McPherson is not so convinced. “It he justifies. 

would be nice to talk about job creation, but Similar to other street-papers, Our Voice 
where are the jobs?” she asks. According to is financed by buyers, advertisers and chart ta- 

her, ‘Our Voice' is more concerned with “com- ble organizations which do not always advo- 

municating the reality of financially cate ‘political positions.’ 
marginalized people to the public." Lareault says, “We have evacuated politi- 

While most papers attempt to provide both dans and political discourse from L'Itinéraire, 

an income and a means of expression to the That’s for mainstream media." Although the 
street people they service, Toronto’s Outreach Montreal street paper does much coverage of 

Connection is geared towards making money, the government’s social reforms, Lareault still 

It publishes 14,000 copies weekly. claims to be non-political and “more socio- 

“I’m doing this to make money,” says Di- humane." 
rector Ted Fine. He believes the content of Such responses are unsatisfactory for 
the paper does not matter, as long as ven- Timothy Harris, editor of Seattle’s Real 
dors can sell it. Change. “If you’re not being political, you’re 

“I don’t give a fuck about the writing, I basically building a business off the backs of 

don't even read the stuff," he admits. “But if the poor,” he retorts, 
anyone hassles me for that, I’ll just deny I Harris appreciates the value of presenting 
ever said it," he adds plainly. a more realistic and human picture of the poor 

According to Cathy Crowe of the Toronto because much anti-poor legislation existing 

Coalition Against Homelessness (TCAH), in the U.S. is due to misconceived notions of 
Fine’s attitude comes across clearly in read- who the homeless are. “But the real meat and 

ing Outreach Connection. “People [work- potatoes is political," he affirms. “It’s a politi- 
ing against poverty] are cal problem, though not 

S- sh= P cx P p1l d th£ With a common -ryo„ewa»,Mohea,i,.- 

Crowe docs not sec this Pî^ 11 tw,or°hpln Poverty and home- 

paper offering very much to themselvp*? na- lessness 

Street people. “You talk to I j Ellen Denmimiirf a nurse 



Poverty and home- 

i'"*"- — "‘6 '“j iu themcspivpç r»n- lessness 

street people. “You talk to De difTpr EUen Denoncourt, a nurse 

people selling the paper and j i die Homeless Team 

it’s clear they hare no connec- ‘u fn of CLSC des Faubourgs, 

tiontohowitcamctobe...it’s S uch pmnnwpr. says it is difficult to deter- 
too bad because there’s so —- e _A ** mine how many homeless 

much talent on the street." * people there are on the 

Fine says Outreach Connection does allow streets of Montréal. The most recent studies 
poor people to make money if they’re willing estimate between 8,000 to 13,000 people us- 
to “help themselves. Just don’t lean on me,” ing a shelter at least once a year. There are 
he warns. presently 1,000 beds available in Montréal but 

He says anyone can write for the paper, they are not always full. No matter what the 

but vendors never do because “they’re just numbers are, says Denoncourt, “its still a dras- 

out to make a buck." As in many street news- tic problem.” 

papers, writing is not remunerated. In Toronto, the TCAH estimates a rise in the 

At Spare Change Vancouver, the lack of “underhoused" from 25,000 to 40,000 over 
homeless writers and administrators is “a the last few years. This does not just include 
spectacular failure" for McCarthy, but he says the homeless, but also panhandlers who live 



street papers, Girard juggles several jobs: 
public relations, photography and writing. A 
mother with a BA in journalism, she herself 
has lived through difficult times. “[Poverty] 
can happen to anyone,” she says, “It’s easy to 
drop out of the system and get caught in cir- 
„.,,~cles." 
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homeless writers and issues. 

With a common mandate to help the poor 
help themselves, papers differ widely in their 
approach to such empowerment. 

For Michael McCarthy, founder and edi- 
tor of Canada’s first street paper, Spare 
Change in Vancouver, these newspapers need 
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in precarious housing conditions. 

In a city with less than a 1% vacancy rate 
on all housing, finding something ‘affordable’ 
is very difficult, especially for those struggling 
around the poverty line. 

“Come the first of the month,” explains 
Crowe, “people need those welfare cheques 
to pay for housing." 

However, in Vancouver, McCarthy is very 
cynical about the Vfelfare State. He does not 
believe lobbying achieves social change. “You 
need access to credit and to micro- 
entrepreneurship. . .you can’t look to the gov- 
ernment," he proclaims. 

Fine in Toronto docs not think people can 
blame the government for poverty. “Some 
people make their beds," he remarks. “As soon 
as you give them their [welfare] cheque, they 
stop working." 

These criticisms of the welfare system are 

d vendor, appreciates that 
ws me to present mv own 
to see other points or view, 

common amongst street paper workers. Al- 
though not always favoring its abolishment, 
they are often adamant that their publication 
is more effective in helping those who are the 
most hard hit by government cutbacks and 
rising unemployment. 

Fine is full of statistics. Based on his expe- 



rience with street people, he estimates “70% 
are mentally ill” and “30% are perceptually 
unemployed.” 

But Denoncourt estimates that about 35%- 
40% of homeless people have psychiatric 
problems. “And that is very approximate," she 
qualifies. 

McCarthy feels great hostility between his 
paper and what he calls Vancouver’s “poverty 
industry," meaning the network of shelters, 
soup kitchens and 
activists who serv- 
ice and advocate 
street people. He 
believes such serv- 
ices create a de- 
pendency which 
Spare Change al- 
lows the poor to 
break. 

In Seattle, 

Harris criticizes 
such approaches 
to social services. 

“It’s really easy to 
[be] glib, but you need to be cautious when 
making statements like ‘the poverty indus- 
try,’" he warns. According to him, although 
there are “some self-interested bureaucrats," 
this does not mean that human services eat 
away at the poor. 

The Homeless Team at CLSC des 
Faubourgs tries to do just the opposite, pro- 
viding health and social services to people 
generally excluded from society. “Homeless 
people are entitled to the same services as 
anyone else,” says Denoncourt. “We don’t 
want to have a parallel, marginalized system 
[for them]," she adds. 

Staff at L'Itinéraire maintain good relations 
with other agencies in the street people com- 



munity and advertise at different shelters and 
kitchens around Montréal. 

Solutions for the future 

Whatever causes the cycle of poverty, most 
street publications claim to be a viable way 
out. As the street paper initiative grows larger, 
many see big plans for the future. 

With an eye on the success of The Big Is- 
sue, McCarthy envisions a worldwide Spare 
Change network fo- 
cusing on youth’s 
self-employment. 

Pallagi wishes to 
maintain the street 
youth focus of The 
Voice, but hopes to 
integrate kids from 
different socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds 
into the newspaper 
because “all youth 
go through prob- 
lems." 

L’Itinéraire is 
busy expanding Internet access at its Café sur 
la rue, established in 1990 as a meeting and 
eating place for vendors and others in the 
community. The electronic café would pro- 
vide information for recently impoverished 
poor, including lists of aid resources and gov- 
ernment information. Girard stresses that the 
information superhighway “is not just for the 
rich." 

Most street publications are somehow 
linked to the Internet. Like L'Itinéraire, Real 
Change and The Big Issue, many have their 
own Web page and links all over the world. 
There is a good deal of communication 
amongst street newspapers, such as the North 
American Street Papers' Association and the 
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International Network of Street Papers, which 
held its recent congress in London. 

For people like Gina Mazerole who arc try- 
ing to reestablish themselves in mainstream 
society through journalism, these media links 
could prove helpful. “I’m practicing here. 
Maybe someday I’ll get a real scoop to sell to 
another paper." 

/•or more information on street publi- 
cations see: 

bttp://www. v-planet. com 

http:llwww.speakeasy.org 

http://big-issue.avonibp.co.uk 
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Extra! Extra! 
Read all 
about it 
Media Black- 
out 

-by Gil Sochat 



Like me, on your first week back at school, 
your senses have probably been assaulted by 
the overflow of information posted on bulle- 
tin boards around campus. Most of the post- 
ers are campaign ads for candidates running 
for student council who pitch their smiling 
faces on crude neon paper. In this sensory 
overloading environment, it can be easy to 
miss the poster put out by McGill’s Quebec 
Public Interest Research Group (QPIRG), ad- 
vertising a talk by lawyer Clayton Ruby enti- 
tled: “Conrad Black & the Concentration of 
Media Ownership in Canada.” It features a 
portrait of media mogul Conrad Black, meta- 
phorically stuffing his face with junk bonds, 
bank loans and 
the Southam 
newspaper chain 
in which his 
company, 
Hollinger, Inc., 
has recently ac- 
quired a majority 
of shares. 

The left has 
been wailing 
about the corpo- 
rate control of 
the media since 
the days of Marx. 
He stated that 
corporate con- 
trol of the press 
was a means 
with which the 
‘bourgeoisie’ 




could control the ideology of the masses and 
in that way pre-empt class based action, which 
he saw as inevitable. Today, public interest 
groups like McGill’s QPIRG and the Ottawa- 
based Council of Canadians have taken up the 
issue of media control. They are determined 
to stop Southam ’s ever-increasing ownership 
of newspapers across Canada. Currently, 
Southam owns the majority of newspapers 
across Canada, including the Montréal Ga- 
zette, as well as Saturday Night magazine. 

Now, the Council of Canadians, a left-of- 
centre citizens’ action lobby group, has de- 
cided to challenge Black’s virtual takeover of 
the Southam chain. The groups has hired 
Ruby, a well-known human rights lawyer, to 
challenge the takeover on the grounds that it 
violates Canada’s anti-trust laws. 

The group states that Black’s hunger for 
media control is “destroying the editorial di- 
versity" in Canada and, as such, “threatening 
democracy and freedom of expression,” as 
well as Canada’s democratic institutions. Ruby 
seems to agree, arguing that Black is placing 
an ideological straight jacket on divergent 
opinions in Canada. 

Although the Council of Canadians may be 
overstating the case for effect, there is no ques- 
tion that the media landscape has changed 
quite dramatically since Black has taken over 
Southam. In the case of the Montréal Gazette, 
for example, Black was quick to purge the 
paper of its liberal editor Joan Frasier. Within 
weeks of the takeover, right-wing columnists 
like Andrew Coyne, Barbara Amiel (Black’s 
wife) and everybody’s favorite trickle-down 



economist, McGill professor Bill Witson, be- 
gan appearing regularly on the Gazette’s 
pages. 

The Financial Post, another Southam pa- 
per, perhaps best exemplifies Black’s own 
political views. It is one of Canada’s most con- 
servative newspapers. A recent March 4, edi- 
torial headline reads: “Obsessive corporate tax 
critics ignore basic realities." The editorial 
attempts to make a case for cutting Canada's 
scandalously low corporate tax rate. (Ironi- 
cally, when Ruby delivers his lecture on March 
12, in the Law Building, copies of the Finan- 
cial Post will continue to be distributed in the 
Bronfman lobby — for free. The papers have 
been delivered to Bronfman daily for the past 
few months.) 

The nineties, with their many government 
cutbacks, have seen the left battling the right 
for the hearts and minds of Canadians. In this 
environment, the question of who controls 
the media is a hot one. As the case may be, 
Black's heavy-handed style of ownership and 
powerful personality has inflamed the pas- 
sions of many Canadians concerned about his 
growing political and economic clout in 
Canada. 

Clayton Ruby will be speaking for the 
Council of Canadians at Concordia Uni- 
versity’s Hall building, 1455 De 
Maisonneuve W, room H-110 on Wednes- 
day, March 12 at 1%50. He will also be 
speaking at the Moot Court Room of 
McGill's Law Building on March 
12, 12b30. ESJS 
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MULTI-DIMENSIONAL FASHION SHOW i 

Friday March 14th 1997 9:00 p.m. 



1170 St-Donls 

Tickets* $1H In advance & $20 at the entrance (’are llmilud) 
Available at Chapter XI, Sadie's 8 EUS General Store 
ADMISSIONS 700-1245 Into: 300-7292 

Post-Show Party feaiuiino D.j.'s Double 'A* 8 -Twist 
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TIX GIVEAWAY 

Courtesy of Kaleidoscope and The McGill Daily 
1st come ; 1st served. 10am Thurs. Mar. 13/97. 
Limited quantity. Shatner B07. 






Compilation — Go 
Kartvs.Uie Corporate 
Giant 

(Go Kart/Cargo) 

Here we have a compila- 
tion of indie pop-punk in 

> the true sense of the word: 
a whole pile of lesser 
known bands that have 
never had the benefit of 
the big label push. Perhaps 
indicative of the general 
independent music scene, 
there is a larger represen- 
tation of bands with 
women in them, and overall they 
tend to outshine some of the more 
run-of-the-mill lounge guy pop- 
punk. 

The compiler of this album never 
wanders far from the shit-ridden 
sidewalk of that punk/hard rock for- 
mat we’ve grown accustomed to, 



Reservoir 

(Zero Hour/Koch) 

The drone phenomenon has been 
crazily cross-pollinating, skitter- 
ing from its traditional roots in 
world music to experimental 
electronica and, now, coming to 
an independent label near you, 
the sounds of someone noodling 
vaguely interesting synth notes 
over top of his mom’s vacuum 
cleaner. 

What is it about an incessant 
underlying tone that has so many 
people, myself occasionally in- 
cluded, so fascinated? Is it be- 
cause through these means, self- 
indulgent home recorded music 
is once again answering the chal- 



blur The Long 
Awaited new 
self-titled CD 
featuring 
“Beetle Bum” 
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and although the sunshine 
is welcome, some crap must 
unfortunately surface. Lis- 
tening to this album means 
stepping carefully. 

Naturally, there is an ex- 
ception to the ubiquitous 
pop-punk — the lounge 
piece “1 Shot JFK,” by Black 
Velvet Flag. 

Actually, most of the 
tracks on this record that 
work are the ‘joke’ songs: 
“Morrissey Must Die" by the 
Meatmen, the Lunachicks’ 
two offerings, and a band 
with the amazing name The Volup- 
tuous Horror of Karen Black, doing 
“Chopsley, Rabid Bikini Model.” 
This fits in fairly well with the over- 
all cartoon theme set up by the 
cover art and the Go Kart Guy comic 
in the booklet, along with the worst 
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reviews they've ever received (a fea- 
ture that 1 dig). For instance, cour- 
tesy of Eddie from Buzz Magazine, 
“This is a load of shit. I’d like to find 
Black Velvet Flag and kick their mel- 
low angst asses all by myself." 

— Jay McCoy 



lenge of the studio wizards? This 
particular album shows that it is 
indeed not at necessary to have a 
studio packed with technological 
G.I. Joe hardware to create viable 
“isolationist" aural environments, 
if I can go so far as to classify it as 
such. 

Here, one of the members of 
Space Needle use the humble 
building blocks of a Korg-Delta 
synthesizer and a drum kit to cre- 
ate a playpen just as rich as the ones 
created by spoiled studio kids. Un- 
like many artists, Reservoir seems 
to lean a little closer to the ’happy’ 
chill side of things; the tracks 



(songs?) are very comforting bits of 
synthetic ambiance, but unfortu- 
nately not die most challenging mu- 
sic ever produced. I shouldn’t say 
anything about the amount of tech- 
nical skill involved in making this 
— the world of ‘art’ has seen far 
less talented people earn huge 
amounts of credit on a sole idea — 
but sometimes, as in this case, the 
minimalist approach comes off as 
being, well, thin. Still, if you like an 
indie approach to otherwise high- 
tech ambiance, here’s the disc for 
you. 

— Jay McCoy 
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100% Chickville: not 
100% pure motives, but 
£ 100% cool! 

^*2 When first informed of this Ostensibly, MacFarlane and and well attended GirlSpit-a 

Saturday’s 100% Chickville partner Terrence McCavour’s in- women centred performance 
Night, I was surprised to tcnt ' s a l tru ' st ‘ c - However, in re- space created by Montreal local 

E hear that an event de- alit y« womcn artists necd not de * Zoe Whittle. 

signed to feature women P cnd on mcn t0 P rovidc an °P- Nevertheless, 100% Chickville 
performers was being organized portunityfor the production of all Night promises to be a great night 
and produced by men. Appropri- wonae J 1 shows. According to 
ately scheduled, the event will be Macfarlane, his 
celebrated on International Worn- privileged posi- 
an’s Day, Saturday, March 8. don as a ma , ' n 

Although they claim the idea dlc cntcrta ' n * 
was created with the best interest n |j'* nt in( i ustr y 
of women in mind, it seems like a ows * lim t0 
the organizers are capitalizing on act as a cata, y st 
the date’s significance. However, facilitating the 
co-owner of Hear and Now pro- gathering of 
ductions Ian MacFarlane con- womt; n per- 
tends that he is merely providing f° rmer s • 
a forum where womcn can ex- However, his 
press themselves, and that his in- perception of 
volvement in the evening will be b ‘ s P 05 * 1 ' 011 ' n 
slight. thc arts brin 8 s 

“This is an opportunity for me t0 m ' nd women 
to give my women friends a art | sts sucb as 
chance to do this," explains ^ n ‘ DiFranco 
MacFarlane. “We’re bringing it to- W )0 create 

gether, but it’s up to them to ere- their own production companies of entertainment with both Eng- 
ate it." along with the highly successful lish and French speaking women 



Ostensibly, MacFarlane and 
partner Terrence McCavour’s in- 
tent is altruistic. However, in re- 
ality, women artists need not de- 
pend on men to provide an op- 
portunity for the production of all 
women shows. According to 
Macfarlane, his 
privileged posi- 
tion as a male in 
the entertain- 
ment industry 
allows him to 
act as a catalyst 
facilitating the 
gathering of 
women per- 
formers . 

However, his 
perception of 
his position in 
the arts brings 
to mind women 
artists such as 
Ani DiFranco 
who create 

their own production companies 
along with the highly successful 




of entertainment with both Eng- 
lish and French speaking women 





Moln— Animal Fights 

(Elcktra/Warner) 

Richard Melville Hall may have 
started out in guitar bands, but 
the public who know him as 
Moby made him rich and fa- 
mous for such anthemic 
technosoul opuses as “Go” and 
“Next Is The E.” Three or four 
years ago, Moby’s sampled soul 
vocals and hyperspeed melo- 
dies ruled rave dancefloors. Ah, 
but how the mighty have fallen: 
Techno has become stale and 
formulaic, and most producers 
have sulked back to their stu- 
dios, smarting from critical and 
popular desertion to jungle and 
trip-hop. While techno artists 
try their best to incorporate 
junglist and downtempo styles 
into their tunes, Moby has in- 
stead decided to resurface as a 
guitar-weilding industrial punk. 

Animal Rights uses drums, 
distorted vocals and lots of gui- 
tars to let the world know that 
Moby is big and mean and, like, 
really pissed off. Nonsense. This 
record proves only that, despite 
his moniker, Moby is a tiny lit- 
tle man who can’t sing and 
writes terrible songs. 



The title of the album and 
Moby’s preachy liner notes sug- 
gest that this record is a politi- 
cal statement, but the songs are 
invariably about Moby’s roman- 
tic torments. So, we get song 
titles like “Someone To Love" 
and “Come On Baby.” And no, I 
don’t think he's joking, espe- 
cially when his lyrics reveal him 
to be ever so earnest (painfully 
so, particularly forlhe listener). 
Though they’re intended to be 
monolithic slabs of raging gui- 
tar, these songs hold none of 
the menace of old hands like 
Godflesh or Ministry. 

Fortunately, the few mo- 
ments where Moby forgets 
about trying to be Slayer show 
that the man is still capable of 
producing beautiful, shimmer- 
ing instrumentals (“Alone,” 
“Dead Sun"). The four or five 
ambient tracks are excellent, 
but thty; just can’t justify sitting 
through the terrible pastiche of 
industrial-metal and leftist 
punk that makes up most of 
Animal Rights. 

— Rob Joannisse 
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ONE OF THE YEAR’S TEN BEST MOVIES I 



ROLLING STONE OSA TODAY NEW YORK NEWSDAY 



REMARKABLE 



“AN EXUBERANT AND REMARKABLE FILM." 



* 



- David Anson, NEWSWEEK 
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"A GREAT, ENTHRALLING AND POIGNANT PAGEANT.” 

• Richard Corliss, TIME: 
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The untold story of the Rumble in the Jungle. 




HIT SOUNDTRACK FEATURING FUGEES, BUSTA RHYMES, Q-TIP AND PHIFE OF 
A TRIBE CALLED QUEST, JAMES BROWN, 11.11, KING, DIANA KING AND BRIAN McKNIGHT 



Come TODAY to The Daily Ad Office, Shatner B07, for FREE DOUBLE PASSES to 
the premiere March 12, 7pm atthe Faubourg Cinemas. First come, first served! 



by Jessica Lim 



(a subconscious compilation^ 

Featuring new, unreleased tracks from 

DOWNLOAD, SKINNY PUPPY, THE TEAR GARDEN, 
DOUBTING THOM45 and more 



performers. Although there will 
be a few men accompanying some 
of the performers, the lineup is 
composed predominantly of 
women. A variety of acts, such as 
spoken word, live music, belly 
dancing, and poetry reading will 
be showcased. 

“The setting will be mellow, 
and loungeish,” describes 
MacFarlane. “There will be can- 
dles, vegetarian food, and a small 
stage." 

Organizers of the event predict 
a successful evening as they al- 
ready have already made plans to 
continue 100% Chickville Night 
on a weekly basis. Following this 
Saturday, every Wednesday will 
feature a 100% Chicksville Night. 
Performances will be on a smaller 
scale with only four to she booked 
acts a night. However, the planned 
performances will be followed by 
an open stage. 

“This Saturday is a launching for 
the Wednesdays," says MacFarlane. 
“From that point on it will be put 



in the hands of female organizers.” 

A performer of this Saturday’s 
show, musician Deborah Ann 
does not view the event as politi- 
cal, and emphasizes that the night 
is primarily for the expression of art. 

“I’m a musician first, and a 
woman second,” declares Ann. 
“...Music brings people together... 
It should be a great night of en- 
tertainment." 

For many of the performers, 
this Saturday may not be the great 
event that creates solidarity be- 
tween women artists of Montreal. 
Despite the pseudo-Liberal aims 
of the organizers and their bor- 
derline exploitation of the idea of 
a woman-centred space, 100% 
Chickville Night will nonetheless 
feature a number of talented art- 
ists and will be a gig that should 
not be missed. 

100% Chickville Night is at The 
Unicom, 3901 St. Laurent, 
info.: 281-1225 
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Here we go again 

Will Pierre Bourque destroy Chinatown further? 



by Anup Grewal 



When Montréal Mayor Pierre Bourque un- 
veiled the City of Montreal’s Chinatown De- 
velopment Plan last September, it met with 
mixed reactions from residents and activists 
in Chinatown. 

While the Mayor lauded the plan, saying, 
“I believe in the economic development of 
the Chinese community in Montréal,” critics 
in Chinatown saw the plan as new wine in an 
old bottle — one which has been flavoured 
by a history of the City’s arbitrary decisions 
curtailing Chinatown’s natural expansion and 
ignorance about its commercial needs. 

Kenneth Cheung, president of the 
Montréal Chinese Professional and Business 
People’s Association, told the Gazette last 
October that Bourque still fails to grasp 
Chinatown’s fundamental problems. 



Bourque’s plan is aimed at improving the 
parking spaces in Chinatown, making land 
available for the construction of at least 500 
housing units, widening sidewalks, renovat- 
ing buildings and setting up “Chinese-style 
street lamps" to make the area more attrac- 
tive. 

The plan also aims to change the zoning 
laws governing Chinatown’s commercial en- 
terprises from the current 10 block bound- 
ary of Jeanne-Mance street to the west, Saint 
Dominique street to the east, René Levesque 
to the north and Viger to the south. The new 
boundaries would be Bleury street to the 
west, Saint Elisabeth street to the east, René 
Levesque to the north and Viger to the south. 

This, said the Mayor, will “consolidate" the 
commercial core of Chinatown and help bring 
in investors from Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai who have been turning away from 
Montréal in the past few years in favour of 
the much larger Chinatowns in Vancouver. 

But critics such as Cheung say the plan is 
flawed because it does not go far enough to 
lift restrictions on commercial expansion and 
instead, with its focus on residential develop- 
ment, aims to ghettoize Chinese Montréalers 
into living in Chinatown. 

“It’s counter-productive to develop 



a residential vocation for Chinatown. 
Chinatown has one and only one vocation, 
which is commercial,” comments Cheung. 

A growing community 

Chinatown has been a part of Montréal for 
a long time. In fact, says Dinu Bumbaru, Di- 
rector of Programs at Heritage Montréal, “this 
is one of the oldest parts of Montréal." 

People of Chinese descent first came to 
Montréal in the mid-nineteenth century, 
though not in significant numbers until the 
1880s. The majority of these largely young, 
male Chinese came in search of better oppor- 
tunities in eastern Canada after working on 
dangerous railroad construction and gold 
mining jobs in Western Canada. They were 
also drawn to the city because of growing dis- 
criminatory 
legislation in 
the 1880s to- 
wards Chinese 
immigrants in 
o the United 
° States. 

This group 
^ of Chinese 
> males, origi- 
& nating from 
o the villages 
and rural areas 
around Can- 
ton in 
Guangdong 
province, set- 
tled in the area 
which is cur- 
rently Montreal's Chinatown, mostly on 
present day Jeanne Mance, St. Laurent, René 
Levesque and Viger streets. 

They found commercial opportunity in 
opening laundries and then later in small 
stores and restaurants. 

A s the population of Chinese people in 
Montréal continued to grow in the early and 
mid-1900s, so did Chinatown. In 1949, Cana- 
da’s discriminatory Chinese Exclusion Act was 
finally repealed after 26 years. The mostly 
male make-up of the Chinese population in 
Montréal and other places, changed as more 
women came to live with their husbands. 

In 1949, there were 3,000 people living in 
Chinatown, which was then beginning to look 
much like it is today, occupying the area be- 
tween St Laurent and Jeanne Mance going 
east-west and René Levesque and Viger going 
north-south. 

There w r as even a Chinese hospital in the 
area, built in the 1920s when Montréal hos- 
pitals refused to take Chinese patients dur- 
ing an influenza epidemic. 

However, starting in the 1950s, as many 
families moved into the suburbs, the popula- 
tion of Chinatown declined. By the mid-80s 
there were 50,000 Chinese people living in 
Montréal, but only about 300 were in 
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Chinatown. 

But the area continued to thrive mainly as 



’he fact is, the current 
boundaries of Chinatown 
were artificially imposed on 
the area by the City of 
Montréal in the 1970s and 
1980s. 



a commercial district and a cultural location. 

Hemmed in 

Chinatown’s continued vibrancy is mitigated 
by one disturbing fact — its size. It covers a 
stretch of 10 blocks with many dilapidated build- 
ings which carry “for rent" signs. 

Considering the growth in population and 
the recent trend of Hong Kong and mainland 
Chinese investors putting money into overseas 
Chinese areas, the size of Montreal’s Chinatown 
doesn't make sense. 

The fact is, the current boundaries of 
Chinatown were artificially imposed on die area 
by the City of Montréal in the 1970s and 1980s. 

In the 1970s and the first half of die 1980s, 
then Mayor Drapeau’s visions of grandeur for 
Montreal led the city on a padi of big develop- 
ment projects — many of which led to the carv- 
ing up of Chinatown. 



Between 1974 and 198-1, the Ville Marie tun- 
nel, the Complex Guy Favrcau and die Palais 
des Congrès all blocked any commercial expan- 
sion of Chinatown to the north, soudi and west. 

By 198-1, the only way for Chinatown to grow 
was eastward along its main artery on la 
Gaucheüère. However, in October of 1984, the 
Drapeau administration announced zoning by- 
law 6513, dictating that no commercial devel- 
opment could occur on la Gaucheüère past St. 
Dominique street. This area was to be reserved 
for strictly residential purposes. 

Throughout, the City refused to consult the 
business owners and residents of Chinatown. 



According to Dinu Bumbaru, Programs Direc- 
tor at Heritage Montréal, the attitude of the 
Drapeau administraion was that 
Chinatown was “a creeping 
ghetto that had to be 
stopped.” 

And according 
to Concordia Uni- 
versity sociologist 
Kwok Chan, the 
consultant who rec- 
ommended the site 
for the Palais de Congrès 
chose a location near Chinatown be- 
cause die Chinese would “offer die least resist- 
ance." 

Making Chinese “welcome” 

The negadve effects of Drapeau’s incursions 
are still being felt today. According to an infor- 
mal survey done by the Québec Chinese Res- 
taurants Associaüon, over a dozen businesses 
have closed down or changed hands. Rent con- 
ünues to be high and many buildings arc suffer- 
ing from decay. 

It is diese problems that people in Chinatown 
are hoping the final draft of mayor Bourque’s 
Chinatown Development Plan will address. But 
no one is sure what will happen. 

Sam Boskey, an opposition councilor for 
NDG says diat “It seems like the City is trying to 
make the Chinese feel that they’ are welcomed 
in Montréal" 

But according to some, until Bourque takes 
steps to repeal zoning 
restrictions made by 
by-law 6513, Chinese 
p will not feel “wel- 
come". 

2 And odiers such as 
| Bumbaru criticize the 
. 5 - City for taking a ‘big 
£T development ap- 
-Q proach once again. 
ç. “What is needed in 
! Chinatown Ls the res- 
toration of old build- 
ings,” he comments. 

Bumbaru goes on 
to say that part of the 
problem with 
Bourque’s plan is that 
it does not recognize Chinatown as an integral 
part of the city. “I see a kind of instant feeling 
for Chinatown, like it was something diat just 
recendy came along.” 

Bumbaru fears that this ‘instant feeling' will 
lead to development for a quick buck rather than 
the enriching development that Montreal's 
Chinatown needs. 

But there is hope yet. At least, concedes 
Bumabaru, the Bourque administradon is will- 
ing to consult with the public and not just 
change the face of Chinatown on its own, once 
again. 
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Transcending 

Polka Life Love and Spirituality in 

Jordi Rosen’s Music 



by D'Arcy Crewal 

On a Saturday night in the not too distant past, 
I stopped off at the Miami to have a couple of 
drinks. Upon entering, I noticed that a band 
was setting up in one half of the bar, so I found 
a seat and settled in to listen to some local 
colour. Suddenly a group of musicians con- 
gregated in a corner near my seat. There was 
a musical saw player (Amanda Aronczyk), a 
violinist (Bram Abramson), a saxophonist 
(Gordon), and an accordionist/singer 
(Jordana Rosen). 

Any doubts about the ensemble were soon 
whisked away by its ethereal music, a unique 
mix of traditional Hebrew melodies and the 
eerie sounds of a gypsy roadside attraction. 
The haunting wavering of the saw was en- 
riched by the slow screeching of the violin, 
the deep whine of the accordion, the bass of 
the sax, and the emotion-filled lyrics, to pro- 
duce an entrancing atmosphere that seemed 
to leave everyone watching stunned and 
breathless. This was my introduction to the 
Jordi Monk Klezmar Contusion. 

Frontperson Jordi Rosen is a 25 year old 
Toronto native who made her way to Montréal 
in 1989.’ “I just love it here, the 
people. . . mostly the people, I’m drawn to the 
friendliness," she confides. “I also love the 
look of the city; it’s very calming.” 

Although she comes from a family not un- 
familiar with music (her sister is a concert 
pianist), Jordi had never really performed in 
public until she moved to Montréal. She 
started by singing a few songs here and there, 
but it all came together about a year and a 
half ago when she picked up the accordion. 
This led to the formation of a trio calledjordi, 
Grayson and Bruce. Last summer they re- 
corded a 15 minute demo tape (La Vie 
Bohème) that made its rounds about the city. 

The music is heavily influenced by Jordi’s 



background: her father is a Polish Jew and her 
mother is Métis. “Basically 1 grew up with a 
Native Canadian mother who was and is ac- 
tively involved in the formation of many Na- 
tive organizations in the Toronto area. 1 often 
experienced the Thanksgiving Pow-Wows, and 
spent time at the Curve Lake Reserve near 
Peterborough, which was an exposure to dif- 
ferent types of music [such as] the drum- 
ming,” she recalls. “Also, die Jewish side defi- 
nitely has an influence with the traditions, 
music, and Prayers.... My father has a great 
love of languages and different types of mu- 
sic and that’s reflective in me, because I like 
to sing in different languages and styles." 

Spirituality is also a big part of Jordi’s 
work. The influence of Judaism and her Na- 
tive Canadian roots play a role in her music; 
however, she is also very much into astrol- 
ogy' and Tarot. She believes the Tarot allows 
her to get an insight into people and herself 
that other things might not allow her to. She 
describes Tarot as a means of discovering 
one’s personality and understanding one’s 
moods. Also, the music takes on a spiritual 
lone when Jordi talks about its soothing and 
therapeutic qualities. 

“[My singing/music] is very therapeutic," 
she comments. “I find myself recommend- 
ing music to other people, or writing — any 
form of release. ’Cause, say I’m in a bad 
mood one day and I pick up the accordion, 1 
feel happier.... Actually, I started writing be- 
cause of a friend of mine who died when I 
was sixteen. The first song I ever wrote was 
about him (“Twenty-five"). It was very much 
like saying good-bye; writing the song allowed 
me to move on." 

Although relatively new to the local 
Montréal scene, Jordi finds it to be very open 
to new talent, and one that is also quite com- 



fortable, but she does notice a certain lack of 
promotional support for the local talent: “I 
think there is a lot of potential, a lot of won- 
derful musicians out there who just need the 
opportunity to expose themselves. Right now, 
it’s very much a passing on, word of mouth 




Jordi - Dreamy, Tramce-like, Ethereal 

[type of promotion].... I guess it’s up to the 
papers, like Voir or the Mirror, to promote 
the local scene. 

“There is a modesty I find about Montréal 
musicians," she notes. “Sometimes I meet 
someone, and they won’t even mention their 
talent. When 1 do see them, 1 go, ‘Wow, why 
have you been hiding this little treasure?’ But 



I guess that’s part of die mystique.... Montréal is 
a really entrepreneurial city — it's up to you to 
take the future into your hands and make the 
most of it." 

Currendy, Jordi is involved in two musical 
projects: die Jordi Monk Klezmar Contusion and 
Jordi, Grayson and Bruce. The former is wry 
recent — in fact the performance I saw was 
their first live gig— while the latter, her main 
0 project, is die one Jordi has been involved 
j= with for over a year. 

3 Jordi's love for the art translates into 
3 her live performances. “Music is definitely 
| a passion, it’s not for making money. I like 
| making myself happy and other people 
3 happy.... 1 like being able to look at peo- 
® pie and smile at them, to know that they 
are relating.” 

When I asked her for a quick description 
of her music, Jordi was a little at loss for a 
pin-point description. “It’s very hard to cat- 
egorize," she says, dien pauses. “Maybe that’s 
a good diing?... I don’t know. Some people 
have said it is dreamy, trance-like, ethereal. 
Mainly tliey’re low songs .. . actually, my mid- 
dle name, Sagii, means Love in Ojibwa.” 

Whatever her brand of music, Jordi's 
songs are definitely something to hear. Her 
live performances only serve to enhance the 
music, involving die audience and carrying 
diem along as it makes its journey dirougli 
history and spirituality. So, if ever you find 
yourself in a bar where a small ensemble of 
musiciaas is conga-gating in a comer grab a scat 
and take a listen — you won't be disappointed. 

Jordi will be playing with Jordi, 
Grayson and Bruce at the McGill Daily 
benefit parly at Bistro \ on Thursday, 
March 13 and at the Monkey House on 
April 3rd. 
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Thursday, March 6 • Film Screenings of Stonewall and The 

» Incredibly True Adventures of Two Girls in 

• The first francophone electoral de- Love, Douglas Hall Common Room, 3581 
bate will take place at 12h30 in the Alley. University. 

Friday, March 7 • The Arts Undergraduate Society spon- 

sors an SSMU all-candidate debate in 

• Launch Party at Sky Club for McGill Leacock 232, 13h. Reception to follow. 

Queer Pride Week. 1474 Ste. Catherine East '^7 

• The Hlllel Jewish Student Center lunch- 
Monday, March 10£> time lecture series with Professor Gershon 

Hundert: “Spanish Inquisition - the Fate of 

• Queer Women’s Health Workshop, the Sephardic Jew," 3460 Stanley St., 13h- 

18h, Shatner, RM 107/108. 15h30. Info: 845-9171 



18h, Shatner, RM 107/108. 

• Queer Men’s Health Workshop on 
issues including safer sex, homophobia in 
health settings, body image, 19h, Shatner 
C 107/108. 



Tuesday, March 1 1 

• Open Mike Night for McGill Queer 



1 1 O 

Pride V(feek,19h, Alley, Shatner Basement. 

• McGill Department of History Staff/ 
Student Seminar Series presents Dr. Yitzchak 
Kerem from the Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem: “Greek Jewry in the Holocaust" at 
Thomson House (Blue Boardroom, 3rd 
floor), I6h. 

o 

Thursday, March 13 

Sexual Assault & Queer Relationships 
workshop, 18h30, Shatner 107/108. 

Beyond *Cr 

• The Black Coalition of Québec invites 
you to observe the International Day Against 



Racism by visiting The Black Cemetery “Nig- 
ger Rock" to call for its declaration as a his- 
torical site. March 23 at 13h, Saint-Armand 
Station, Eastern Townships. Transportation, 
info: 489-3830. 

Ongoing \ J ^ 

• McGill University Photographic So- 
ciety holds “Photo Contest ‘97." Deadline 
for submissions: March 15. Info: 398 6786. 

• Montréal Sexual Assault Centre is 
currendy recruiting bilingual women volun- 
teers. Info: 934-4504/934-0505, ext. 452. 
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Sky High Art on E-CD 



by Mike Cullen 



Some people know that multimedia is sup- 
posed to cross the boundary of sight and 
sound to provide new experiences, but what 
people want to know is, “is it fun?” Sara Craig’s 
new enhanced CD is BIG fun. Her music is 
somewhat engaging, but the enhanced add- 
ons that you can run on 
your computer are a real 
treat and show off some 
of Craig’s persona and 
creativity to boot. You can 
play with some of the ob- 
vious features for some 
time and search for the 
more obscure ones for ex- 



water where you dropped your rock. Read the 
lyrics and poke your finger in the water at the 
same time — the interface is that intuitive. 

Another little segment that had me hooked 
for quite some time is a visual/aural word 
game that starts with a blank canvas. Moving 



tra enjoyment. 

Sara Craig’s Miss 
Rocket allows you to do 
other things than just 
press buttons and watch 
the results. In one section 
of the program, she lists 
the lyrics of the songs on 
a water surface back- 
ground - but you have to grab one of the rocks 
lying about and drop it in the water to see 
them. One by one, the unlabled songs pop 
up after a delightful splash and ripple in the 



the mouse around will give you a glimpse of 
a word and hear it in Sara’s voice. Grabbing 
on the colour and square encased word and 
moving it about will yield other words - the 



intersection of which gives 
you two word-sounds. All 
this while coloured stick 
patterns play horizontally 
and vertically in the back- 
ground; forming an aural art 
composition that is partly 
Sara Craig’s and partly 
yours. 

In yet another part, you 
can send animated rockets 
crashing into a moon. Pic- 
tures with voice descrip- 
tions and videos appear af- 
ter each for you to watch 
and listen to. 

All this is interlaced with pictures of Sara 
Craig when you change sections. These are 
accompanied by little quips or challenges like 
“When you look up in the sky, what do you 
see?” 

The pictures and video clips to be found 
in the various nooks of the E-CD arc different 
in that they reveal a lot about Sara Craig’s life, 
making her work different from the many 
enigmatic music artists to which fans are ac- 
customed. Photos from her childhood, per- 
sonal artwork and tidbits about Craig’s phi- 



losophy of life are included. 

Sara Craig’s Miss Rocket E-CD distin- 
guishes itself in that it is what every music fan 
has been looking for — a way to get closer 
and know more about an artist than a regular 
album allows. 



Sara Craig’s Miss Rocket is available on 
Attic Records 













| CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 
1997 AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE IN SERVICE 



FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 

The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research is pleased to invite 
nominations for the 1997 Award for Excellence in Service. This 
award was created in 1992 to recognize outstanding contributions 
by members of the administrative and support staff of the University 
in the service of graduate studies and research. This year’s recipient 
will be honoured at the April 1 1 meeting of Graduate Faculty 
Council. 

All members of the University’s administrative and support staff 
involved in the support of graduate studies and research are 
eligible. It is suggested that nominated individuals have served 
a minimum of two years. 

A selection committee consisting of academic, administrative 
and support staff will take into account such criteria as: dedication 
to one’s unit, in the service of graduate studies and research, in 
a way that contributes to the University community; service 
beyond the call of duty; motivation of self and others; initiative; 
and significant achievement. 

Any McGill staff member - academic, administrative or support 
- or graduate student may support a nomination. The letter of 
support should profile the nominee’s contributions to graduate 
studies and research in the unit and in the University as a whole. 
A curriculum vitae is strongly recommended, and additional 
support letters (maximum six) will also be taken into consideration. 
A minimum of two signatures is suggested, and a broad base of 
support is encouraged. 

To obtain a nomination form or more information, please contact 
the Office of the Dean of Graduate Studies, Room 308, Dawson 
Hall (phone: 3991, fax: 8257). 

DEADLINE FOR NOMINATION: WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1997. 



BEACONSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
1997 DRAMA COMPANY 
presents 



directed by 

MARY LINDA McKENTY 

performances 

MARCH 12-15, 1997 

evenings at 7:30 

Saturday, MARCH 15 

matinee at 1:30 

BEACONSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
250 BEAUREPAIRE DRIVE, BEACONSFIELD 
TICKETS:Adults $10.00. Seniors/students $7.00 
CALL 697-7220 



daily 
classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication. McGill Students 
& Staff (with valid ID): $4.60 per day, 
3 or more consecutive days, S4.05 
per day. General Public: S5.75 per 
day, or $4.90 per day for 3 or more 
consecutive days. Extra charges may 
apply, prices include applicable GST 
(7%) or PST (6.5%). Full payment 
should accompany your advertising 
order and may be made in cash or by 
personal cheque (for amounts over 
$20 only). For more information, 
please visit our office or call 398 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASS! 
FIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFUL- 
LY WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE 
PAPER. The Daily assumes no finan- 
cial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear 
free of charge upon reqaest if infor- 
mation is incorrect due to our error. 
The Daily reserves the right not to 
print any classified ad. 



MOVERS/STORAGE 



WESTCOAST 
WATERFRONT HOME 

at SunGnine Coast, near Vancouver, 
ideally suited for retiring couple. 
Breathtaking view over Strait of 
Georgia to Vancouver Island and the 
Gulf lelando. The eouth-foclng house 
is very epaclous, beautifully designed 
and surrounded on all eides by large 
decke. Beautiful frees, rocky outcrops 
and private beach. Available for 
longtime lease with possibility of 
purchase. No dog. 

Telephone or fax: (804) 886-2970. 





HELP WANTED 

Earn $100-200/day Master School of 
Bartending- bartending & table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15yrs. McGill rate. 849- 
2828. 



Waitress/waiter wanted for part-time work. 
Experience an asset. Bilingual preferred. Call 
Kian’s Pizza 282-9897. 



Was your last 
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Camp counselor* wanted Trimdown 
Fitness, coed camp located in the Catskill 
Mountains of NY. All sports, water-skiing, 
canoeing, ropes, lifeguards, crafts, dance, 
aerobics, nutrition, kitchen, office, 120 posi- 
lions. Call Camp Shane. (914) 271-4141. 



Summer camp job»:: arts & crafts director, 
jazz dance, kayaking, indoor rock climbing, 
gymnastics, football, basketball, archery, pot- 
tery, beadmaking instructors, as well as key- 
boardist. Fax resume (514) 481-7863, 
Pripstein's Camp, 5702 Cote St. Luc #202, 
Montreal H3X 2E7. 



Exceptional Summer 
Opportunity 

Camp Wayne, NE PA (3 hrs/NYC) 
Sports oriented. Counselor/specialists 
for all land & water sports Including 
tennis, camping, dlmblng/ropes, 
mountain biking, rocketry, roller hockey, 
salllng/waterskllng, A&C, drama, radio, 
video. Campus Interviews. Please call 
1-600-737-9296 or 516-663-3067. 
Leave your name, phone number and 
mailing address. 
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Summer camp jobs in the eastern 
part of the U.S. 

Work with kids near New York 
and Boston! 

A great sports environmeni. Camp 
Winadu (or boys is looking for sports 
counselors in all land and water 
sports including baseball, basketball, 
hockey, lacrosse, soccer, tennis, 
sailing, waterski and many others. 
Staff members receive salary, room, 
board, travel expense and a U.S. 
Visa!! Starting salary at least 
$1200.00 Call 800-494-6238 



Children's camp 

in Laurentianc requires counsellors, 
instructors for waterskiing, sailing, swim- 
ming, tennis, baseball, volleyball, soccer, 
arts & crafts, drama, music, disk jockey, 
registered nurse, food service. Fax resumo 
& references to 485-1124 Tel, 485- 
1135. http://ici.web.com/maromac. 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect Term papers, resumes, 
applications, transcription of tapes. Editing 
o( grammar. 28 years experience. 
Î1.50/D.S.P. 7 Days/week. Campus/Peel/ 
Sherbrooke. Paulette/Roxanne 288-9638/ 
2880016 



Word-processing term-papers, theses, 

reports etc. Word Perfect 5.1 Laser printer. 
Fast, professional service, good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 2820301. 



At the /icu'rt of the solution! 

Tel.: |514) 871-0133 
Fax: (514) 871-8705 



EXPERIENCE SUMMER 
STUDIES AT 
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Word Processing: Resumes, term 
papers, theses SI 3/dsp negotiable 
Translations English, Russian, Italian, 
Swedish, Polish Color laser printing, tables, 
graphics, diagrams Fast, reliable service, 
MS Word 6 0 Call 844-8729 



SERVICES OFFERE 



Tax Time: Knowledgeable and reliable. GST 
refund, federal, provincial. $12-15 a form. Call 
935-3389 or email B8BN@musicb.mceill.ca. 



SUt Camera. Itek 540. Best offer. Call 398- 
6790/6791. 



Quality Ticket Brokers for all events, pro 
sports & concerts, Choice seats available. 
Quick delivery service to your home or 
office. Canadiens hockey, Phil Collins, Met- 
allica, etc.. .Website: www.citenet.net/qtick- 
etslnfo: 949-1661 or 7660298 



4 Backstreet Boys tix (or sale. On the floor. 
Wed. March 19. 4864198 or 3986790. 




FACULTY OF EDUCATION I lessons/courses 



• Enrich your university experience by taking credit 
courses at McGill 

• Share ideas and broaden your knowledge with 
students from other Universities 

• Enjoy our beautiful campus in the heart of 
downtown Montreal 

• Choose undergraduate or graduate courses 

• Select from a variety of schedules: 

* day or evening 

* April to July, 1997 



To request a list of our Summer courses, call 
(514) 398-7043, send e-mail to 
summer@education.mcgill.ca, or return this coupon 
to Summer Studies, Faculty of Education, 3700 
McTavish Street, Montreal, Quebec, H3A 1Y2. 

Name 



Address 



Music Academy offering courses in guitar, 
bass, piano, drums, flute, vocals, sax, compo- 
sition writing etc. Tel 363-6771, 6268194 
McGill students receive 10X discount. 
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SANDWICHES 
M ln Montreal 
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cafe & sandwich emporium 
3647 St.-Laurent 840-9000 




The 



Daily 



Women's 

Empowerment 




The Bitch 
Special Issue 



March lO, 1997 





Centre contre l'agression sexuelle 
de l'association étudiante de 
l'Université McGill 



S3* 



HELPLINE 398-8500 

7 days a week 6pm-12am 

• Listening 

• Referrals 

• Support Groups 

• Public Education 

Information Line 
398-2700 (Mon. to Fri.) * 
10am-5:30pm 
Rm 430 Shatner Building 





ASHBURY COLLEGE, 

§ OTTAWA, 
ALUMNI REUNION! 
9 TODAY! ® 

Thursday, March 6, 5-7pm 

Thomson House 
(McGill Campus) 

3650 McTavish 
( Between Dr. Penfield & Pine) 

Casual Dress, Free Beer & Wine 



CENTRE MEDICAL 

du College 

PLACE ALEXIS NIHON, WESTMOUNT 
1500 Atwater, Maisonneuve Entrance 
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ATWATER METRO 

Six days a week with or without 
appointment 

Medical Check-up 
Family Planning & Contraceptives 

Prevention & S.T.D’sTcsts- 
Diagnostic Tests 

Immediate Tests 
Pregnancy 
Urine 

Rapid Strep 
Sugar 

Cholesterol r 

Vaccinations & Flu Shot 
Specialists Consultations 
Psychologists 
Dietitians 

Tel: (514) 937-9070 
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Special Guest, 
Door Prizes 

and More! 



Thursday, March 1 3 
@ Bislro 4, 

4040 Blvd. St. Laurent 

(cornei Duluth) 

Suggested Donation: $5 
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March 6th & 13th, 11:00am to 3:00pm 
in the William Shatner Building, Main Foyer 
(formerly known as the Union Building) 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT VOYAGES CAMPUS / With 

' | . / thelSIC, 

___ ONLY $15-95 ^ save 40% on any 

T l (l axes inclu , ded) || Pé VIA Rail economy seat, 

l jtLI 

anytime! 
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